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Magic Hours 


Wherein we cast a fly here &? there 
As we wade along together 


By Eugene V. Connett 3rd. 
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THIS BOOK IS DEDICATED 
‘TO MY DAUGHTER _ 
WITH THE HOPE THAT | 
AY ENJOY MANY MAGIC HOUR 
‘SOME OF THEM ON A TROUT STREAM | 
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PREFACE 


Lf the fat? that the author of this little book 
has set the type by hand and printed the pages by 
hand lends interest to tt, it is possible that there is 
a sufficient excuse for adding still another volume 

tothe already swollen ranks of angling literature. 
I trust the owner of this volume will find a word 
or two in it which may recall to his mind some of 
those magic hours that he has spent on a stream. 
To the publishers of Fizup €@ STREAM I am 
indebted for permission to republish the first one of 
these little anghng “still-lifes” in book form; for 
the second I acknowledge the courtesy of the pub- 
lishers of THE Firup of London. 
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MAGIC HOURS 


Dawn and dusk are indeed magic hours to all 
anglers. By dawn I mean those eery moments 
when pale fingers “are busied with the hem of 
night’s dusky mantle’. Everything looks lar- 
ger than it is— especially the swirl ofa feeding 
trout. Unsuspected hundreds of birds are sing- 
ing as if their lives depended upon their effort. 
The waters, as they shimmer over rocks, look 
deadly cold. The angler is in another world— 
until suddenly it 1s light. The heavens in the 
east change like the dying dolphin: grey, pink, 
salmon, orange, gold, vermillion — one color 
replacing the other as you watch. The very air 
is different: it has a sweet freshness that clears 
away the cares of yesterday. 
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CH MAGIC HOURS 42 | 
That one should fish at dawn cannot be ex- 
pected; too many other things demand atten- 
tion. It is the moment of preparation for the 
day’s angling, mentally. To catch a trout now 
is to court bad luck all day. Ye gods must be 
propitiated, and ye little fishes exhorted — to 
give way to their betters. Our orthodox ang- 
ler who has reached the stream just before the 
dawn, follows a strict ritual: he leans his rod a- 
gainst a tree, sets his basket near it, drinks at 
the stream and lights his pipe. Then he won- 
ders where all the birds came from. Then he 
thinks he sees another angler on the opposite _ 


side of his chosen pool. Then he decides that 
hesees twoofthem. Then he whispers certain 
remarks touching on and appertaining to this 
pair of anglers. A loud splash in the pool sud- 
denly assures him that all’s well. He is doubly 
sure of this a minute later when his rival ang- 
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lers resolve themselves into a rock and a bush 
just as the sun hurls a handful of crimson jav- 
elins across the sky. To linger now is courting 
bad luck. As the angler steps into the stream 
he is aware that the birds have finished their 
eager chorus; aside from several soloists, they 
are waiting with baited breath to see him catch 
his first fish, and there is no excuse for disap- 
pointing them — if the trout are willing. 
Though I have watched a score of dawns on 
a score of streams I always see one in my mind 
when the subject is mentioned. I saw it in my 
Valley o’ Dreams. This lovely valley cradles 
two streams inits upper end; later they join to 
form a very respectable little river. The one I 
most favor flows out of a mysterious swamp in 
which the silences are only broken by the roar- 
ing wings of a startled grouse; then it flows un- 
der a white bridge, winds through some fertile 
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fields, glides through a dark woods, and mer- 
rily tinkles away to the big pool in the mead- 
ow, where bubble a score of icy springs. Here 
at this pool is the setting for my picture of the 
dawn ona trout stream. The west side of my 
valley is a wall of frowning granite; the east is 
a series of rolling, neatly cultivated fields. 

When the sun did finally decide to show it- 
self, I had already seen its reflections on the 
rocky western barrier for several minutes be- 
fore it actually peeked over the eastern hilltop. 
Trout were breaking in the pool; a pheasant 
was cackling near it; up in the red barn horses 
were stamping. Chanticleer trumpeted, warb- 
lers trilled, thrushes fluted. I heard a muffled 
cow-bell, and I smelled timothy. It was a June 
morning, a magic hour. 

After the most poignant moments had pas- 
sed | commenced to cast over the trout, and 
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by the time the farmer called me to breakfast 
I had done well. The breath of the morning 
tasted of hickory smoke — harbinger of good 
things to come. Forgive me while I tell over 
that breakfast. Firsta cheery greeting from the 
farmer’s wife; then a bowl of steaming oatmeal 
smothered in yellow cream. Did I say dawn 
was the angler’s magic hour? | meant to say 
breakfast-time. Eggs, gathered while I was at 
my fishing; bacon cured in the stone smoke- 
house; bread browned in the old Dutch oven, 
crowned with butter churned by my hostess. 
As though this golden sweet were not enough 
a comb of wild honey! Imagine a farm where 
breakfast is served on a spotless cloth, on that 
dear old blue and white china. Do you wonder 
I call this my Valley o’ Dreams! 

Stopping only to peek into the spring-house 
at pans of the morning’s milk, and to drink a 
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dipper of the sparkling water, I made my way 
back to the stream, starting in below the pool. 
Not until I had waded down under the lower 
white bridge did I raise a trout, and miss him. 
I always expect to lose a number of the fish on 
my way down to the grist-mill; itis on my way 
back that it is inexcusable to lose a trout. The 
trip downstream is more a census-taking mat- 
ter; I discover which, if any, trout have been 
removed by other anglers, and to some extent 
decide on which I shall try for on my way up. 
It was on this particular morning that the two 
strange birds flew across the stream just above 
the Deep Bend Pool; they took me from my 
fishing for half an hour before I learned that 
they were a pair of European partridge. 

On the way down to the railroad bridge — 
I hate to acknowledge there is so mundane a 
thing as a railroad in my Valley — I marked 
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half a dozen trout, only catching one. In the 
very deep pool below this bridge I had a tre- 
mendous fight with a— fifteen inch pickerel! 
— on a Greenwell’s Glory!! 

There is a broad, slow piece of water above 
the millpond, its banks overhung with bushes 
which are in turn festooned with wild grapes. 
If a fly can be put in just the right spot under 
this green cloister, something is liable to hap- 
pen. ‘T’his morning I did the trick and netted 
a pound rainbow trout. Further down I left 
the stream to go around the place where large 
chub live and have their being. Leaving the 
water by the left bank it was but a few steps to 
the snipe bog. There were several jacks on it, 
and they flapped up like lazy owls, so fat were 
they. A perilous journey from one uncertain 
hummock to another brought me to still an- 
other white bridge, and a crossing to the stone 
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mill. Although it is a grist mill, a few words 
with the miller brought forth a glass of cider, 
much too hard, from the cool, damp bowels of 
the building. A barrel still remained from the 
past fall, and I suppose the chill of the place, 
next to the gurgling channel of the water that 
turned the wheel, kept it from becoming vin- 
egar or worse. 

As aspecial favor I was allowed to crawl out 
on the slippery dam to cast for some fish that 
always rise just out of reach. After failing, as | 
always do, to take any of them, I was called to 
the miller’s spring house, where, on a bed of 
ferns, lay three enormous brook trout, caught 
the night before on worms in the pool below 
the dam. This fair picture was responsible for 
my spending several hours at the foot of the 
dam, during which time I wet every fly I had 
——to no avail. When I was reduced to a point 
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where I vowed that I would return that night 
with live-bait and night-walkers, judged it to 
be time I was moving on down through those 
rifles below the mill bridge! I ate my meagre 
lunch under the dog-woods there, and then I 
must have fallen asleep, for when I reentered 
the water the sun was moving toward the gran- 
ite pile on the west side of the valley. 

You will readily understand that it was ut- 
terly impossible for me to pass the pool under 
the dam, and you will join in being thankful 
that I was not forced to return that night with 
baser bait to kill a monster brook trout. And 
you will question, as I did, whether the dawn 
is the angler’s magic hour, when I tell you of 
the splendid rise of fish before the sun sank be- 
hind the mountain. It was one of those June 
afternoons for which the dry fly was invented, 
for which the Olive Quill in particular was de- 
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signed. Fighting half adozen fine trout, I for- 
got that farmers sup early, and dinner was on 
the table when I reached the house. After that 
satisfying function we sat on the porch watch- 
ing the fish jump in the meadow pool. I stood 
it as long as I could, and then went out into 
the blue dusk to catch the one trout I needed 
to make my dozen. 

It was well I needed but one fish, for in the 
face of such beauty as filled the twilight hour 
I could do little but stand and watch the dy- 
ing day. The birds were silent, and the music 
of the moment was furnished by the murmur 
of thestream. Suddenly the frogs and June in- 
sects burst into song — an astonishing thing, 
this sudden chirping and peeping, when all has 
been so quiet. The sky was donein pastels, cut 
off at the bottom by the rugged black frame of 
the mountain-top. Hereand there bats sound- 
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lessly swooped and dipped. In the wood above 
a whippoorwill endlessly fluted. Thena ghost- 
ly radiance lighted the pale mists that drifted 
over the pool, and I turned to see a glowing, 
golden moon resting on the easten hill-top. It 
was another magic hour. 
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Several times each summer, | go prospecting 
for the descendants of the wonderful old trout 
that lived in the streams on the South Shore 
of Long Island when the Sag Harbour Coach 
offered the only means of travelling down the 
island. Dr. Henry Van Dyke has told in his 
ever-delightful manner, of discovering such a 
stream as I am always seeking. (Vide FisHER- 
MAN’S Luck: 4 Lazy Idle Brook.) In fact, sev- 
eral times I have hinted to him that I should 
dearly love to know just where the stream was 
— not that | would think of fishing in it! But 
he maintains a most consistent silence concern- 
ing its whereabouts. 

Last summer I found a stream of my own, 
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fully as good as his. I’m inclined to think it’s 
just a bit better, perhaps. Of course there is no 
way of settling this point unless he will tell me 
where his is. If I could describe mine with his 
pen, I would feel reasonably sure of arousing 
his curiosity to the point of at least opening 
negotiations with him. 

To put aside vain imaginings, let me tell ot 
.an August afternoon on which I narrowly es- 
caped inflamatory rheumatism or worse. With 
rod, net and fly-book, I started east along the 
South Country Road. (Ah! if you only knew 
where I started from!) After travelling for half 
an hour or so, I came toa pretty little road ov- 
erhung with giant elms and locusts. Here and 
therealong this road, were delightful old white 
farm houses — the kind that aren’t found any 
where but on Long Island. At last this little 
road crossed a little bridge. On the right the 
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meadows stretched to the shores of the bay: to 
the left they were quickly brought to a sharp 
point by dense woods which converged at the 
stream. Under the watchful eye of a tiny win- 


_ ter wren, whose song bubbled forth like cham- 


pagne every few minutes, I set up my rod.To 
the intense disgust of a kingfisher I waded in- 
to the stream, after floundering through a belt 
of mud that bordered it. 

Right there I suppose you — and possibly 
Dr. Van Dyke, will say: “Tat doesn’t sound 
very attractive!’”’ Fortunately it isn’t, as I im- 
agine that this unpleasant approach to my sec- 
ret waters accounts for the presence of the in- 
comparable trout I found in them. Earlier in 
the season the value of Greenwell’s Glory had 
been definitely established, as far as Long Is- 
land trout were concerned, so | put this fly on 
my leader. On either the second or third cast 
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I rose and hooked a beautiful brook trout. I 
was so completely surprised at this good for- 
tune, that the first few minutes of fishing are a 
trifle confused in my memory. When this fish 
had at last been put in my basket, I glanced a- 
bout nervously to see whether anyone but the 
kingfisher had been watching me, and, reliev- 
ed to find that there had been no human wit- 
nesses, | waded several steps upstream, cast- 
ing hopefully. 

‘Hardly a minute had passed before I was in- 
to another fish, fully as large as the first one, 
which meant that it weighed very close to one 
pound. By this time my legs were numb with 
cold, for I was wading in trousers and sneakers 
and the water in these Long Island streams iS 
unbelievably icy. When I came to an old row 
boat hidden in the reeds, I decided to climb a- 
board to warm up. Imagine my dismay whena 
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small red-headed, freckled-faced boy emerged 
from the thicket, and jumped into the boat. 

‘cW hat kinda fish are you ketchin’ mister?” 

“Mullet.” 

“Them ain’t mullet, mister!” 

“Oh, arn’t they?” 

“Naw! Mullet ain’t got spots! Mebbe they 
might be trout.” 

““N ow that you mention it, | shouldn’t bea 
bit surprised if they were just that!’”. 

We chatted for a while, and then I casually 
inquired whether people fished in the stream 
often. My freckled friend told me that no one 
ever fished there. I cautioned him to keep the 
matter a secret, and bound the bargain by giv- 
ing him my pocket knife. 

When the circulationin my legs had resum- 
ed its normal course, I stepped back into the 
stream. At every little bend, and in every little | 
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pool I raised a good fish, and caught enough 
of them to establish a very respectable reputa- 
tion with my audience, particularly the king- 
fisher, who found me either skillful enough or 
lucky enough to deserve continual scolding. 
When I reached the woods, the stream was 
too overgrown to fish it with sufficient adroit- 
ness, for in spite of the fact that it had probab- 


ly not been whipped by an angler for many a 


long year, its trout were exceedingly wary. So 
I bowed politely to the kingfisher, and decid- 
ed that further exposure to the frigid waters 
would certainly give me rheumatism. 
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